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Baghdad, at the court of al-Mansur, just at the very moment
when the PancJiaiantra was being translated into Arabic.
Making use of this, and also, it is now perfectly clear, some
unknown Arabic copy of the Jatakas, he produced a Greek
religious romance, Barlaam and Josaphat. It purported to
tell the story of an Indian prince, Josaphat, converted to
Christianity by the hermit Barlaam. Josaphat afterwards
renounced the world and its miseries and became a holy as-
cetic. His glorious conversion, as described by St. John of
Damascus, caught and fired the imagination of the whole of
Christian Europe. The romance had soon been translated into
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, Swedish,
Dutch, and even Icelandic ! Prince Josaphat also found his
way into the official Martyrologies of the Catholic Church,
^and in the sixteenth century the Indian Prince was finally
actually canonized as a holy saint of. the Catholic Church!
It has remained for the modern Orientalists to discover that
the author drew upon the life of the Buddha, which forms
the introduction to the Jatakas, for his main inspiration,
wove in other tales from the Jatakas and Panchatantra, and
then gave the story a Christian disguise. In other words,
Josaphat is simply the Bodhisat, and it is Gautama Buddha
.who has been metamorphosed into a Christian saint!
Such are just a few of the literary impulses of early
times, outward bound from India. In those days, the sur-
rounding countries, compared to India, were very largely
represented by an intellectual vacuum- Like water naturally
flowing downhill, the great works of Indian literature, both
priestly and secular, and the great Indian ideas they embod-
ied, flowed out in every direction to fill the vacuum.
A time came, however, when the old fountains of inspira-
tion began to dry up in India itself. Sanskrit became a
vested interest of the Brahmins or, at any rate, of the ped-
ants. The modern Indian languages and literatures were
already in the making, but had not yet reached maturity,
and the "dead weight of traditional learning acted as an effec-
tive brake on the emergence of new ideas or the creation of
fresh types of literary expression. Al-Beruni, the great
Arabian scholar who visited India in the first years of the
century, and-who felt the utmost respect for India's